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Translated for this Journal. 


Virtuosos and Virtuosity. 


From THE GERMAN OF “ONE WELL-KNOWN.” 


In a preceding letter I have already said, the 
virtuosos cught to give their concerts by them- 
For when a so-called virtuoso, not 
of the most distinguished, comes on between ster- 
tedious, like every 


selves alone. 





ling instrumental works, he is 
mediocrity, and dulls the audience for the enjoy- 
ment of a genuine work of Art. If on the con- 
trary he is one of the first of virtuosos, he disturbs 
the concert even more ; since in the expectation 
of something extraordinary, in the eager curiosity 
about a personal notoriety, it is only the very few 
that pay attention to the pieces of music that 
precede his coming on ; so that for the most part 
their sound dies out and leaves no impression. 
And when the performance of the virtuoso is at 
an end, the audience are so excited, that the suc- 
ceeding pieces too are disregarded or lose much 
of the effect they otherwise would have. 

The first case is the commonest in our times; 
since virtuosos, who with their facility are also 
virtuosos in expression, such as PAGANINI, the 
sisters MILANOLLO, &c., appear very seldom. 
The most of our modern virtuosos possess merely 
execution, are distinguished by their flexibility 
of fingers, and so forth, and thereby excite admi- 
ration; they are nothing but a sort of tight- “Tope 
dancers. To be sure, admiration, wonder, is 
itself an enjoyment, else would all the rope- 
dancers, as well as all the virtuosos, exert them- 
selves to little purpose to entice and fleece the 
public ; but such an enjoyment of mere wonder 
is no Art-enjoyment, and consequently virtuosos 
do not belong to any concert where one seeks 
enjoyment in the true works of Art. 

To such a prodigious pitch of mechanical facil- 
ity have many carried it in our times, that really 




















the extraordinary has become quite ordinary and 
the public ceases to wonder, unless all that has 
been shall be outdone by some new phenomenon, or 
unless the virtuosity of expression shall be super- 
added to rare execution. This last, however, 
cannot be acquired, at least not to the same 
degree as the mechanical facility ; it presupposes 
a rich soul and an impressive understanding. 
Hence the arrival of such virtuosos will always 
have a beneficial influence ; for when we speak 
against virtuoso-dom, we mean only those who 
abuse their acquired facility, that is, who make it 
the prime object and neglect all else for that. 
Virtuosity in itself, the possession of very great 
facility, is indeed always an advantage, so long as 
it serves as a means to the end of bringing out 
more fully the expression of a piece of music, 
and is not made an end itself. Alas! false virtu- 
osity will never disappear ; for if with one gener- 
ation it be thrust into the background, as it is 
now in our time, after having played so great a 
part and blunted the public appetite, still this 
generation does not remain; we give place to 
those that come after, and upou these, who come 
up with a fresh zest for the marvellous, the false 
virtuosos work anew the same impression which 
the others made upon their fathers, until they 
in their turn shall be satiated. If we say, as is 
now often said: the day of virtuoso-dom is past, 
we but ascribe our own mood quite unreasonably 
to our successors; for us indeed the virtuosity, 
that has been hitherto, is past, since upon us, who 
have had it to satiety, it makes no longer an im- 
pression. 

What has operated most injuriously for Art has 
been especially the virtuosity of the piano-forte 
heroes, as I have already explained in the 
letter about the Piano.* This whole virtuoso 
fever is scarcely comprehengible, especially when 
we consider that they place the imperfections of 
their instrument in the clearest light in the per- 
formance of Concertos with full orchestra; for 
very seldom does the piano-forte admit of an 
artistic union with the orchestra; for the most 
part the instrument produces a mere rattling com- 
pared with the latter, and falls far behind the 
string and wind instruments in tone. 

Strictly there are but two instruments, which 
can show the higher virtuosity, as the hand-maid 
of expression: namely the violin and violoncello. 
All the other instruments are either too gentle 
in their character, as the flute or clarinet; or dis- 
agreeable, like the obée; or laughable, like the 
bassoon ; or limited, like the horn ; or ignoble, like 
the trumpet ; or massive, like the trombone ; or 
odd, like the contrabasso. 

Unfortunately almost all the virtuosos fancy 


* See last number of this Journal. 














anaes also composers. But I maintain, . that 
whoever would be a composer, must not wish to 
be a virtuoso. The reason is obvious. To ac- 
quire that virtuoso facility, which has now reached 
such a height, that it seems scarcely possible to go 
any further, one’s whole time has to be devoted 
to exercises, so that no time remains for the more 
For both at once a man’s life is 

It was otherwise in Mozart's 


serious studies. 
not long enough. 
time. 

Few among the moderns have combined virtu- 
osity with composition in a nobler manner than 
C. M. von WEBER. He wrote, it is well known, 
capital things not only for the piano, but also for 
many other instruments, which he continually 
brought into the foreground both characteristi- 
cally and expressively. Modern virtuosity, espe- 
cially the piano-forte virtuosity, has had a great 
and injurious influence, not only on the whole 
musical life, but on society in general—an influ- 
ence not yet sufficiently appreciated. Music has 
been adopted into education, particularly of the 
female sex, but in a questionable manner ; there 
seems to be an ambition to :rke virtuosos of 
them all, and the piano-forte, as well as singing, is 
perverted from its true ends. The consequence 
of this is, that Music, daughter of Heaven, is 
misused and degraded to the service of vanity 
and ostentation, especially among ladies. Very 
few now shrink from sitting down at the piano in 
company and playing some sort of a “ Fantasia’ 
as well or as badly as possible. This occurs far 
less frequently with gentlemen, who do not devote 
themselves exclusively to music. Just so it is 
with singing. Many an otherwise modest maiden, 
who has enjoyed “a good education”, ventures 
to sing the first best aria di bravura, which de- 
mands the powers of a Sonraa for its right de- 
livery. She cannot sing it as it should be sung, 
precisely because she is no singer by profession ; 
and so she murders both the music and the list- 
eners’ ears, and out of etiquette is clapped and 
complimented. Thus almost every “ cultivated” 
maiden is “ musical”, she can rattle on the piano 
and—sing. We love singing in a lady, but only 
when she sings what is suited to her, when she 
keeps to what is simple and does not try to be a 
virluosa. 

We entirely approve the adopting of music 
into the circle of branches of instruction ; but— 
let us give the young people instruction in the 
elements of music; teach them what music ought 
to be and can be; diffuse correct views of the 
Art and carry it, if possible, so far, that every 
cultivated person may read music, may be able to 
make use of his voice or of some instrument—not 
merely of the piano-forte—and all will be addict- 
ed to the Art with deeper and truer love, and find 
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far more enjoyment, than in the present striving 
to form only virtuosos, whereby all zest and plea- 
sure are taken away from the young people 
through the soul-killing exercises required by 
virtuosity. If too much were not sought, far 
more would be accomplished. 

Once it was otherwise, once it was better, and 
the people had far more simplicity and higher 
enjoyment in the Art. Almost all educated per- 
sons understood how to play the lute—a_ better 
instrument than our meagre guitar. In most 
houses were found stringed instruments of differ- 
ent pitch, and, when they were played together, 
(an art which many understood, since their pre- 
tensions were not great,) there was more euphony 
than in our piano jingling, and more enjoyment, 
for they looked more to expression than to vir- 
tuoso-like facility. So away with virtuoso-dom, 
above all in families and in educational estab- 
lishments ! 


George Sand's Account of Chopin. 


Just as a new interest is awakened in Frep- 





eric Cuoprn by the posthumous publication of 
a number of his works (referred to in our last), 
Mme. Grorce Sanp also has consecrated to 
him some pages of her Memoirs, now in course of 
publication in La Presse. The following fragments 
will be interesting to our readers, especially to 
those who have read Lisz1’s interesting account 
of the same period in his history, (translated in the 
first volume of our Journal.) 

In 1838, the anthoress of the Memoirs under- 
took a voyage for the health of one of her chil- 
dren. Chopin desired to accompany them, and 
George Sand consented. They met at Perpig- 
nan, and went to establish themselves at Majorca, 
where they found healthy and most picturesque 
lodgings in a desolated and half-ruined Carthusian 
monastery. We will now let George Sand 
speak : 

“The poor great artist was a wretched invalid. 
What I had feared, unfortunately not enough, 
took place. Ile was completely demoralized. 
Enduring pain with considerable courage, he 
could not conquer the inquietude of his imagina- 
The cloister was for him full of terrors and 


He did 


On return- 


tion. 
of phantoms, even when he was well. 
not tell of it, and [ had to divine it. 
ing from my nightly explorations in the ruins 
with my children, I found him, at ten o’clock in 
the evening, sitting pale before his piano, his eyes 
haggard and his hair as it were standing up oa 
end upon his head. It was some moments before 
he could recognize us. 

“Then he made an effort to smile, and he 
played to us sublime things which he had just 
been composing, or, more properly speaking, ter- 
rible and thrilling ideas, which had taken posses- 
sion of him, as if unawares, in that hour of’ soli- 
tude, of sadness and of terror. 

“It was there that he composed the most beau- 
tiful of those short pages which he modestly enti- 


tled ‘ Preludes.’ They are master-pieces.  Sev- 


eral of them present to the thought visions of 


deceased monks and the hearing of funereal chants 
that haunted him; others are melancholy and 
sweet; they came to him in hours of sunshine 
and of health, to the noise of laughing children 
under the window, the distant sound of guitars, 
the song of birds on the moist foliage, and the 
sight of little roses palely blooming on the snow. 





“Others again are of a sullen sadness, and 
while they charm your ear, they wound your 
heart. There is one among them that came to 
him one dismal rainy evening, and which fills the 
soul with shuddering dismay. We had left him 
alone that day, Maurice and I, to go to Palma to 
The 


rain came down in torrents; we had made three 


buy things necessary to our encampment. 


leagues in six hours on our return in the midst of 


the inundation, and we arrived at midnight, with- 
out shoes, abandoned by our vetturino, across un- 
We made all haste through 
She was alive, indeed, 


heard of dangers. 
anxiety for our sick one. 
but she was as it were fixed in a sort of tranquil 
despair, and he was playing his admirable prelude 
in tears. Seeing us enter, he rose, uttering a 
loud ery, and then said to us, with a bewildered 
air and a strange tone: ‘Ah! I knew very well 
that you were dead !’ 

“ When he had recovered his wits and saw the 
state in which we were, he was sick at the retro- 
spective spectacle of our dangers; but then he 
declared to us that in awaiting us he had seen all 
that in a dream, and that, confounding that dream 
with the reality, he had calmed himself and as it 
were lulled himself to sleep in playing the piano, 
persuaded that he was dead himself. He saw 
himself drowned in a lake ; drops of water, heavy 
and icy, fell in measured beat upon his chest, and 
when I bade him listen to the sound of the rain 
drops, actually pattering with measured cadence 
on the roof, he denied having heard them. Ife was 
annoyed even that I translated the fact by the 
language of imitative harmony. Ile protested 
with all his might, and he had reason, against the 
puerility of such imitations for the ear. His 
genius was full of the mysterious harmonies of 
nature, translated by sublime equivalents in mu- 
sical thought, and not by a servile repetition of 
external sounds.* His composition of that evening 
was indeed full of rain-drops, which resounded on 
the sonorous tiles of the chartreuse ; but they had 
translated themselves in his imagination and in 
his song by tears falling from heaven upon his 
heart. 

“The genius of Chopin is the most profound 
and the most full of sentiments and of emotions 
that has ever existed. He has made a single in- 
strument discourse the language of the infinite; 
he has frequently been able to sum up, in ten 
lines which a child might play, poems of an im- 
mense elevation, dramas of an energy unequalled. 
Ile never had need of great material means to 
utter the word of his genius. THe needed neither 
saxophones, nor ophicleids to fill the soul with 
terror; nor church-organs, nor human voices to 
fill it with enthusiasm. He was not known, nor 
is he yet known by the crowd. There must be 
great progress in the taste and understanding of 
the Art, before his works can be popular. A day 
will come when men will orchestrate his music, 
without changing anything in his piano score, 
and when all the world will know that this genius, 
as vast, as complete, as learned as that of the 
greatest masters whom he has assimilated to him- 
self, has preserved an individuality even more 
exquisite than that of SeBAstiAN Bacu, more 
powerful than that of BerruoveN, more dra- 
that of Wrener. He is all three 
together, and yet he is himself, that is to say, 


matic than 


* T have given, in Consuelo, a definition of this musical 
distinction, which fully satisfied him, and which, conse- 
quently must be clear. 








more subtle in his taste, more austere in his gran- 
deur, more heart-rending in his grief. Mozart 
alone is his superior, because Mozart had more- 
over the tranquility of health, and consequently 
the plenitude of life. 

“ Chopin felt his power and his weakness. His 
weakness lay in the very excess of that power which 
he could not regulate. He could not, like Mozart 
(in fact Mozart alone was ever able to do it) 
make a chef-d’euvre with an ordinary tint. THis 
music was full of nuances and of things unex- 
pected. Sometimes, rarely, it was Lizarre, mys- 
terious and tormented. Although he hada horror 
of things one cannot comprehend, his excessive 
emotions would transport him unawares into 
spheres known only te himself. I was perhaps a 
bad criterion for him (for he consulted me as 
MoriereE did his servant), because, through long 
acquaintance with him, I had come to be able to 
identify myself with every fibre of his organiza- 
tion. For eight years, in initiating me each day 
into the secret of his inspiration or his musical 
meditation, his piano revealed to me the rap- 
tures, the embarrassments, the victories or the 
tortures of his thought. I understood him there- 
fore as he understood himself, and a judge more 
astranger to him would have forced him to be 
more intelligible for all, 

He had sometimes in his youth ideas that were 
bright and fully rounded. We bas made Polish 
songs and unpublished romances of a charming 
bonhomie or an adorable sweetness. Some of his 
later compositions also are like erystal springs in 
which the clear sun beholds itself! But how brief 
and rare are these tranquil eestacies of his con- 
templation! The song of the lark above and the 
rich floating of the swan upon the still waters are 
for him like lightnings of beauty in the serene 


sky. The scream of the complaining and fam- 


ished eagle on the rocks of Majorca, the bitter | 


whistling of the north wind and the sombre deso- 
lation of the yew trees, covered with snow, sad- 
dened him much longer and more keenly than 
the perfume of the orange groves, the gracefulness 
of the leafy vines and the Moorish cantilena of 
the laborers rejoiced him. 

“Tt was so with his character in all things. 
Sensible one moment to the sweets of affection 
and the smiles of destiny, he was ruflled for days, 
for entire weeks by the maladresse of a careless 
person or by the petty contrarieties of actual life. 
And, strange to say, a veritable sorrow did not 
wound him so much asa slight one. It seemed 
as if he had not the force to comprehend it at first 
and to feel it afterwards. The depth of his emo- 
tions was not at all proportioned to their causes. 
As to his deplorable health, he accepted it hero- 
ically in real dangers, and he tormented himself 
wretchedly about it during insignificant changes. 
This is the history and the destiny of all beings 
in whom the nervous system is developed to ex- 
cess. 

“With this exaggerated sensitiveness about 
details, this dread of misery, and the wants of a 
refined prosperity, he naturally conceived a hor- 
ror of Majorca after a few days of illness. He 
was too weak to make the journey back. When 
he grew better, contrary winds prevailed upon 
the coast, and for three weeks the steamboat could 
not leave the port. It was the only embarcation 
possible, and even that was now cut off. 

“ Our sojourn at the monastery of Valdemosa 
therefore was a punishment for him and a torment 
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for me. Pleasant, agreeable, charming in the 
world, Chopin, sick, was desperate even in the ex- 
No 
soul was more noble, more delicate, more disinter- 
ested; no intercourse more faithful or more loyal, 
no wit more brilliant in its gayety, no intellect 
more serious and more complete in all belonging 
to its own domain; but by way of offset, alas! no 
| humor was more unequal, no imagination more 


clusive society of his most intimate friends. 


| 


cloudy and more delirious, no susceptibility more 

impossible to avoid irritating, no exactions of the 

heart more impossible to satisfy. And nothing of 
| all that was his own fault. It was owing to his 
| illness. His soul was flayed alive ; the rumple ofa 
rose leaf, the shadow of a fly made it bleed. With 
the exception of myself and my children, every- 
thing was antipathetic and revolting to him under 
the sky of Spain. He was dying with impatience 
to depart, far more than with the inconveniences 
of his stay. 

“ We were finally able to get to Barcelona and 
from there, by sea again, to Marseilles, at the end 
of the winter. I quitted the monastery with 
mingled joy and sorrow. 

[To be continued. ] 





The Marseillaise and its Author. 


The Philadelphia correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Courier, describing his walk through the 
picture gallery of that city, refers to a painting 
which is there of Rouget de Lisle singing The 
Marseillaise Hymn at the house of the Mayor of 
Strasbourg, 1792. It will be remembered, he 
adds, that De Lisle was an officer of engineers at 
Strasbourg, who relieved the tediousness of a gar- 
rison life by writing verses and indulging a love 
of music. He was a frequent visitor at the house 
of the Baron de Diedrich, a noble Alsacien of the 
constitutional party, the Mayor of Strasbourg. 
The family loved the young officer, and gave new 
inspiration to his heart in its attachment to music 
and poetry, and the ladies were in the habit of 
assisting by their performances the early concep- 
tions of his genius. A famine prevailed at Stras- 
| bourg in the winter of 1792. The house of 
Diedrich was rich at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, but was now become poor under the 
calamities and sacrifices of the time. Its frugal 
table had always a hospitable place for Rouget de 
Lisle. Ile was there morning and evening, as a 
son, as a brother. One day, when only some 
slices of ham smoked upon the table, with a supply 
of camp bread, Diedrich said to De Lisle, in sad 
serenity, “Plenty is not found at our meals; but 
no matter—enthusiasm is not wanting at our civic 
| festivals, and our soldiers’ hearts are full of cour- 
age. We have one more bottle of Rhine wine in 
the cellar. Let us have it, and we will drink to 
liberty and the country. Strasbourg will soon 
have a patriotic fete, and De Lisle must draw from 
| these last drops one of his hymns that will carry 
| his own ardent feelings to the soul of the people.” 

The young ladies applauded the proposal. ‘They 

brought the wine, and continued to fill the glasses 

of Diedrich and the young officer until the bottle 
wasempty. The night was cold. De Lisle’s head 
and heart were warm. We then found his way to 
| his lodgings, entered his solitary chamber, and 
| sought for inspiration at one moment in the palpi- 
tation of his citizen heart, and at another by 
touching, as an artist, the keys of his instrument, 
and striking out alternately portions of an air, and 
giving utterance to poetic thoughts. He did not 
himself know which came first; it was impossible 
for him to separate the poetry from the music, or 
the sentiment from the words in which it was 
clothed. He sang altogether, and wrote nothing. 
| In this state of lofty inspiration he went to sleep 
with his head upon the instrument. ‘The chants 
of night came upon him in the morning, like the 
faint impressions of adream. He wrote down the 
words, made the notes of the music, and ran to 
Diedrich’s. Te found him in the garden digging 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








water lettuces. The wife of the patriot mayor 
was not yet up; Diedrich awoke her. They 
called together some friends who were, like them- 
selves, passionately fond of music, and able to exe- 
cute the compositions of De Lisle. One of the 
young ladies played, and Rouget sang. At the 
first stanza, the countenances of the company grew 
pale—at the second, tears flowed abundantly—at 
the last, a delirium of enthusiasm broke forth. 
Diedrich, his wife and the young oflicer cast them- 
selves in each other’s arms. The hymn of the 
nation was found. Alas! it was destined to be- 
come a hymn of terror. The unhappy Diedrich, 
a few months afterwards, marched to the seaffold 
by the sounds of the notes first uttered at his 
hearth, from the heart of his friend and the voice 
of his wife. 

The new song, executed some days afterwards 
publicly at Strasbourg, flew from town to town 
through all the orchestras. Marseilles adapted it, 
to be sung at the opening and adjournment of the 
clubs; hence it took the name of The Marseillaise 
Hymn. The old mother of De Lisle, a loyalist 
and a religious person, alarmed at the reverbera- 
tion of her son’s name, wrote to him: ‘ What is 
the meaning of this revolutionary hymn, sung by 
hordes of robbers who pass all over France, with 
which our name is mixed up?” De Lisle himself, 
proscribed as a federalist, heard its reécho upon 
his ears as a threat of death, as he fled among the 
paths of Jura. “What is this called ?” he in- 
quired of his guide. “ The Marseillaise,” replied 
the peasant. It was with dilliculty that he es- 
caped. 

The Marseillaise was the liquid fire of the rev- 
olution. It distilled into the senses and the soul 
of the people the phrensy of battle. Its notes 
floated like an ensign dipped in warm blood over 
a field of combat. Glory and crime, victory and 
death, seemed interwoven in its strains. It was 
the song of patriotism, but it was the signal of 
fury. It accompanied warriors to the field, and 
victims to the scaffold. 
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Tue BrrmMincuam Town-HA tz is of Grecian 
exterior, with an Italico-Greek interior, and Mr. 
Ingram’s plan has been to assimilate the decora- 
tions to the character of the structure itself. The 
work was commenced about four months ago, and 
last night it was finally completed. The ceiling 
is a mixture of Roman and Italian ornaments; 
the mouldings are of a Greek character, especially 
in their arrangement. The rosettes are strictly 
Roman. The ceiling is composed of three circles, 
each divided into four portions, separated by 
tapering on which are painted Arabesques 
in the manner of Raffaelle, with musical trophies, 
vases of flowers, and other ornaments introduced. 
Each compartment is again divided into nine cof- 
fers or sunk pannels, the extreme depth of these 
being painted in rich crimson, with a gold radiat- 
ing star. The framework of each compartment 
is a maize color, with Roman ornaments in soft 
carmine. The junction of th» rib of each circle 
is a Roman rosette of white and gold, with a rich 
orange centre upon a blue ground. The first 
coffer is painted a deeper maize than the frame- 
work, with a terra cotta ornament. The next 
receding coffer is of blue and gold, and the ex- 
treme depth of crimson and gold. In all there 
are thirty-six coffers in each circle, forming a 
splendid enrichment for the centre, which consists 
of a sun-light, composed of 430 burners. Of 
these there are three in the ceiling. The frame- 
work of the ceiling is richly decorated with large 
rosettes, of singular beauty, especially as regards 
their execution. These are emblazoned witha 
profusion of gold, and relieved with glowing 
colors. The cornice is white; the cantelevers 
and the mouldings are etched with gold; but the 
peculiar character of the treatment is that every 
portion is distinct. On the frieze around the 
building is painted the celebrated honeysuckle 
ornament from the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
The walls are Sienna marble, finished in the high- 
est style of art by a process which has gained for 
M. Ingram a peculiar pre-emmence. The pilas- 
ters are highly polished, resembling enamel. The 
basement of the building is of that peculiar grey 








tint which brings it in relief to the richer hues 
of the remainder of the decorations. The front 
of the gallery is bronze and gold. The decora- 
tions of the organ correspond with those of the 
building. The tramework, excepting the base, is 
elaborately gilded; the pipes are of a rich cobalt 
blue, diapered with gold. On entering the Iall, 
the eye is delighted with its light and cheerful 
aspect. The colors are rich and brilliant, but 
they are so harmoniously blended that their com- 
bined effect is chaste as well as magnificent. 

A new mode of illumination—the sun-light— 
has been adopted. This work, which has been 
successfully carried out by Messrs. Wintield, will 
add greatly to the splendor and the ornamentation. 
One of these lights is placed in each of the three 
compartments of the ceiling; each is composed of 
about four hundred burners, beneath which is 
suspended a glass dish of a prismatic character, 
about eight feet in diameter, and manufactured 
by Messrs. Osler. The light produced is clear, 
mild, and equally diffused. The experiment has 
been # matter of great anxiety; but the trials 
since the work has been completed have been in 
every respect satisfactory; in fact, for the first 
time the hall is thoroughly lighted in every part. 
—London News, Aug. 21. 
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Music py SreamM.—A Yankee genius has sue- 
ceeded in harnessing steam to a musical instru- 
ment in such a way as to insure perfect execution. 
The name of the inventor is Joshua C. Stoddard, 
of Worcester, Mass. The following description 
will give some idea of the possibilities of the in- 
vention : 


The instrument is of simple construction, and 
when once thoroughly put together, will seldom if 
ever get out of repair. It consists of a horizontal 
steam chest or cylinder, some six feet in length, 
and from four to six feet in diameter, which is fed 
with steam from the boiler in the establishment 
where it is located. Upon the top of this eylin- 
der is a series of valve chambers placed at equal 
distance from each other, into which the steam is 
admitted without obstruction. Each valve cham- 
ber contains a double mechanic valve with no 
packing, yet it sits so closely upon its seat as to 
allow no steam to escape. ‘To each of these valves 
is connected a very small piston-rod or stem 
which passes through the chamber and is operated 
upon by machinery without. Were it not for this 
stem the valve would be simply a double balance 
valve and would remain stationary wherever 
placed, the pressure of steam being equal on all 
sides; but a part of one end of the valve being 
carried outside of the chamber gives it the self 
closing power, which is then the nicest part of the 
whole invention, and perhaps the best patentable 
feature. With a slight pressure against these 
rods the valve is opened, and when the valve is 
removed, it closes as quick as steam can act, 
which is not much behind electricity. 

Directly over each of these valves is placed a 
common alarm whistle, constructed similar to 
those used upon locomotives, except that it admits 
of being lowered, to flatten or sharpen the tone. 
These whistles are made of different sizes, so as 
to produce the required tone corresponding with 
each note, &e. This completes the machine with 
the exception of a cylinder similar to those used 
in a common hand organ or music box, contain- 
ing cogs, which, when properly arranged, will, 
when tuned by hand or otherwise, operate upon 
the valves in such a manner as to play any tune 
desired, by simply changing the position of the 
cogs, which are intended to be moveable. 

One of these instruments can be heard from 
ten to twenty-five miles on the water, and every 
note will be perfect and full. 

We heard the inventor play “ Rosalie” on it, 
and it looked like “ getting off tall notes” mechan- 
ically. This invention is so completely under the 
control of the operator that, were it arranged with 
a key board similar to a piano, it would obey the 
slightest touch, and a child could play slow or 
quick tunes, every note of which might be heard 
several miles. 
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It is the design of the inventor to place these 
instruments upon locomotives and steamboats. It 
would appear rather novel to John Bull to hear 
“ Yankee Doodle” from one of our ocean steamers 
as she was about to enter a British port, (say 
twenty miles,) and it would remind a Yankee of 
his jack-knife to hear “ Sweet Home” from the 
same vessel on its return from New York or Bos- 
ton. This invention, if it meets the expectations 
of most who have seen it, will alter the tone of 
public demonstration on important occasions very 
essentially. 
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THE VEILED FACE OF DAY. 
Through the forehead of eve the Lord driveth yon star 
as a nail, 
And the thick-spangled darkness lets down o'er the day 
as a veil. 
LUNA’S USE. 
The moon is but a silver pin-head vast, 
That holds the mighty sky’s tent-hanging fast. 


SKILL VERSUS FATE. 
Diving and finding no pearls in the sea, 
Blame not the ocean, the fault is in thee. 


VAIN WISHES. 
Had the cat wings no sparrow could live in the air; 
Had each his wish what more would Allah have to spare ? 


NIPPING THE BUD. 
A sprout of evil ere it has struck root, 
With thumb and finger one up-pulls; 
To start it when grown up and full of fruit 
Requires a mighty yoke of bulls. 


MERIT AND PLACE. 
A jewel is a jewel still though lying in the dust, 
And soul is soul though up to heaven by the tempest 
thrust. 
FALSE PIETY. 
He who from love to God neglects the human race, 
In darkness sits holding a glass before his face. 


LIMITATION. 
Each is bounded by his nature, 
And remains the same in stature 
In the valley, on the mountain. 
Scoop from ocean or from fountain, 
With a poor hand or a richer, 
You can only fill your pitcher. 


A RIDDLE. 
Between a thick-set hedge of bones, 
A small red dog now barks, now moans, 


NO MEDIATOR, 
Take an example from the roses, 
Who live direct on sun and dew: 
They never question after Moses, 
And why in heaven’s name should you? 


Music 


Abroad. 


England. 


Birmincuam Festivay. This triennial festival 
(first established in 1769, and from the proceeds of 
which during 76 years nearly 400,000 patients have 
received assistance in the General Hospital) com- 
menced on Tuesday Aug. 28. The Town Hall (see 
description in another column) had been redecorated, 
lighted and ventilated for the purpose. The musical 
forces are thus summed up in the News: 


The instrumental band is at least as strong as it was 
in 1852; it numbers 145 performers, the bulk of these 
being selected from the most eminent metropolitan 
artists. The “quartet” of stringed instruments is 108 
strong; the parts for the flutes, oboes, clarinets, trum- 
pets, and horns are doubled, there being four of each 
instrument; there are three trombones and three harps, 
an ophicleide, two serpents, and the usual instruments 
of percussion. The list includes all the orchestral stars 
of the metropolis. On this occasion every voice has 
been carefully selected, and the component parts of the 
choir arranged with the utmost nicety. The vocal host 
will consist of 324 voices, thus apportioned: —80 sopra- 
nos, 80 altos, 82 tenors, and 82 basses. Of the entire 





number, nearly two hundred are members of the Bir- 
mingham Choral Society, who—being kept under active 
and almost perpetual drill by so exact and pains-taking 
a man as Mr. Stimpson, the Town Hall organist, is—may 
be presumed to be well up to the work; indeed, they are 
in capital discipline and efficiency. In addition to these, 
63 are brought from London, and rather more than that 
number from the neighborhood of Bradford, in York- 
shire, these having gained for themselves a decidedly 
high reputation. 


The opening morning was devoted to Elijah :— 
the best performance, say the critics, ever yet given 
in England, and before the largest and most brilliant 
audience ever assembled on the first day of the festi- 
val. Mr. Costa, the conductor, was received with 
enthusiastic cheering, after which there was no ap- 
plause. The part of the prophet was sustained by 
Mr. Werss (Herr Formes being retained for Costa’s 
Eli), a “baritone of the first quality—equally re- 
markable for power and sweetness,” a man “ rapidly 
rising in his Art,” and “ not surpassed by any singer 
of his class in Europe.” His Elijah is by one pro- 
nounced the best since that of the first Elijah, Srav- 
pict. The principal tenor part was divided between 
Sims Reeves and Rericuarpt. For the rest we 
quote the Times: 


The soprano music was divided between Madame Cas- 
tellan and Madame Rudersdorff. Madame Castellan has 
lost none of the beauty and freshness of her voice, and 
pronounces English as well as ever. She never sung 
better in the affecting episode of the widow and her child, 
whose life is restored by the prophet, Madame Ruders- 
dorff, to whom the whole of the second part was allotted, 
displayed all the qualities of a well practised artist: and 
though, in “ Hear, ye, Israel,” and “ Holy, holy,’ she 
rather wanted power, in neither did she exhibit any want 
of intelligence. Miss Dolby, whose “ O rest in the Lord” 
is always a model of unaffected singing, shared the con- 
tralto music with Madame Viardot Garcia. The plain- 
tive air, “ Wo unto them,” was sung with exquisite feel- 
ing by the last named accomplished lady, who also, in 
the fine declamatory recitatives of Jezabel, rose to the 
highest point of dramatic expression. From the first 
chorus (“ Help, Lord”), to that burst of ineffable joy, 
(Thanks be to God!) who “laveth the thirsty land,” 
the performance was irreproachable—as exact indeed, as 
a machine that may not go astray, but a machine that 
can speak eloquently, a machine witha soul. There was 
scarcely a fault from one end of the first part to the oth- 
er; and when it is added that the second part was quite 
as well executed as the first, it may be readily imagined 
what sort of performance of their favorite oratorio the 
patrons of the Birmingham Festival enjoyed this day. 
To a lover of musi¢ it was well worth coming from Lon- 
don to Birmingham, if only to listen to the violins, &e. 
—such an army of stringed instruments as were never 
before assembled—in such choruses as “ Hear, mighty 
God!” and “ Hear and answer, Baal,’? where the false 
priests in vain invoke the assistance of their idol, and, 
best of all, in the one already meationed, “ Thanks be to 
God,” in which the extraordinary descending scale of 
two octaves and a half allotted to the whole body of vio- 
lins (which has been poetically compared to a vivid flash 
of lightning in the midst of the storm)was dashed off 
with unparalleled force and promptitude. Mr. Costa 
himself looked round as if surprised at the effect pro- 
duced. The Birmingham chorus did honor to themselves 
and the music they had to sing. Not only were they 
excellent in the chorales, where steady, even singing is 
required, and in the grander pieces, like those already 
mentioned, and one almost equal to any of them, “ Be 
not afraid; but they were equally good in others less 
easily appreciable and demanding more finesse—such, 
for example, as the conclusion of the scene where Jeza- 
bel excites the people against Elijah, ‘* Woe to him, he 
shall perish,” and “ Behold, God the Lord passed by"? 
(Part II)—two of the most wonderful conceptions in the 
work, and which seldom, the latter especially, go abso- 
lutely well. The quiet and delicate choruses were per- 
fect. The ideal beanty of “ Blessed are the men that 
fear Him” (Part I). and of the angelic admonition while 
Elijah sleeps—* He watching over Israel”—could not 
have been more satisfactorily revealed. 


The first evening’s concert opened with Macfar- 
ren’s cantata Lenora, an elaborate treatment with 
recitatives, airs, concerted pieces, and choruses, of 
Biirger’s ballad. The second part consisted of Men- 
delssohn’s Hebriden overture; a ballad from Henry 
Smart's opera of “ Bertha,” sung by Sims REEVES; a 
duet from Rossini’s Conte Ory, sung by CASTELLAN 
(in place of Bosro, whose health did not permit her 
to appear) and Garpon1; Qui la voce, by Grist; the 
quartet from Rigoletto, the air: Si lo sento, from 
Spohr'’s Faust, by Mme. Rupersporrr; Non piu an- 
drai, by Laniacue; airs from Don Pasquale and 
LP’ Elisir, by Mario and Garpont; and the overture 














to Freyschiitz. Part third was equally long and mis- 
cellaneous. 

On Wednesday evening was the great feature of 
the festival, the first performance of the popular con- 
ductor Costa’s oratorio of Eli. Its reception was 
triumphant. “Such an ovation,” says the Times, 
“is almost without a parallel. The biographies of the 
greatest musicians record nothing to compare with 
it.” Yet the Times dissents from the popular yer- 
dict, in the fo'lowing language : 


If Mr. Costa possessed the genius of Hendel, he could 
hardly have succeeded in constructing a really effective 
oratorio upon the materials furnished by the history of 
Eli, and thrown into the shape of a sacred drama by Mr. 

3ar.holomew. The chief personage himself—Eli, the 

riest—offers no opportunity to the musician for variety 
of treatment. He is constantly praying, preaching, or 
admonishing; find this has forced the composer to pre- 
sent him ina succession of slow recitatives and airs, 
which, long before the end, induce a feeling of monot- 
ony not easy to dispel, since Eli has a great deal to de- 
claim and sing and is also constantly prominent. Han- 
nah, the wife of Elkanah, is a character more favorable 
to music; and Mr. Costa has availed himself with great 
felicity of the contrast suggested by her first condition, 
as a woman childless and barren, and her afterwards 
joyful state, when God has blessed her with a son. The 
air in which her affliction is portrayed—“ Turn Thee 
unto me, and have mercy upon me’,—is devout and 
beautiful; while that which reveals the abundance of 
her joy, when, in the Temple of Shiloh, she pours out 
her gratitude to the Lord for having given her Samuel— 
“Twill extol Thee, O Lord’’ is extremely happy, and 
has, moreover, a touch of the Handel bravura about it, 
both in form and sentiment, by no means unwelcome. 
The personage of Samuel is, a. the most success- 
fully developed of all. The tranquil piety of the heaven- 
devoted child is well expressed from the first, and there 
is not amore chaste and expressive melody than Samu- 
el’s morning prayer in the temple, “ Lord, from my bed 
arise.’ The evening prayer, though graceful, is in a 
tone less purely devotional; but the wbole character of 
Samuel is marked by a serious purport, and a power of 
sustaining which is a gift of itself. Mr. Costa has given 
Eli to a bass (Herr Formers), Hannah toa soprano, Mme. 
CASTELLAN), and Samuel to a contralto (Mme. VIARDOT 
Garctra). For atenor he has been compelled to go over 
from the Israelites to the Philistines, from the mouth of 
whose chief, a mighty man of Gath (Mr. Stus REEVEs), 
we have one of the most vigorous battle songs, with cho- 
rus, ever written—viz., “ Philistines, hark! the trumpet 
sounding!” in which the infidel warrior urges on his 
compatriots to march against the Hebrews. Thare are 
two other tenor parts—Etkanah, the husband of Hannah 
and father of Samuel, and a very small one in the person 
of a messenger of the Israelites (Herr RetcHARDT), who 
brings the news to Shiloh of their defeat by the Philis- 
tines. There is also a second bass, in the Man of God, 
(Mr. WeErtss), who reproaches the Levites for their iniqui- 
ties, and discloses the awful denunciation of the Lord 
against the house of Eli. Into the merits of the various 
recitatives, airs, and concerted pieces distributed among 
these personages we cannot enter now; suffice it, they 
exhibit many decided beauties, are all essentially vocal, 
and, for the most part more or less expressive of the situ- 
ation in which they occur. On the other hand, they 
present a mixture of styles, which is still more evident 
in the choruses, and constitutes, indeed, one of the prin- 
cipal defects of the oratorio. In the choruses, while ex- 
amples of spirit, brilliancy, and even dramatic power are 
frequent, there is a singular inequality. Some are evi- 
dently written with great care; others seem to have been 
finished too hastily. Several specimens of fugue are to 
be found among them, the best of which occurs in the 
second part of the invocation of the Israelites, when they 
march against their enemies—on the words, “ So perse- 
cute them with Thy tempest.’ This is the most inter- 
esting of all, and the best conducted, the florid accompa- 
niments of stringed instruments reminded the hearer of 
Mendelssohn, while the theme is in the manner of Han- 
del. None of the fugues of Mr. Costa are what is called 
elaborate. They do not display any great exercise of 
contrapuntal ingenuity, nor are they remarkable for those 
cunning devices of augmentation, diminution, inversion, 
and so forth, of which the fugues of Bach, Handel, and 
Mendelssohn are so fruitful, and by means of which 
those gifted musicians delighted to exhibit their learn- 
ing. But Mr. Costa’s fugues have one great distinguish- 
ing quality—they are clear, and therefore effective. Be- 
sides this, they are all based upon simple and well 
defined themes. As examples of this clearness, and the 
streagth which is derived from it, we may point to the 
“ Hosanna” in the last chorus of Part I, and to the “ Hal- 
lelujah, Amen’? which brings the oratorio to a close. 
What may be termed—to employ a common epithet— 
the descriptive music in Eli, is clever and spirited, but 
certainly too theatrical for a sacred oratorio. We would 
instance the scene of the “ Ungodly Revel’’—where Hoph- 
ni and Phineas (the sons of Eli) are rioting with the 
women in the precincts of the Temple—the style of 
which exceeds all bounds of license, both in the character 
of the themes and the coloring imparted to them by the 
orchestral accompaniments. Even the war-song of the 
Philistine chief is ina great measure open to the same 
objection; but the natural desire of following Handel’s 
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example, in making a forced contrast in the music allot- 
ted to pagans and that appertaining to the chosen people, 
isa plausible excuse, and calculated to arrest criticism. 

The execution may be described in a word—perfec- 
tion. The orchestra and chorus labored with a zeal and 
unanimity that could only be traced to one source—viz., 
the regard and esteem they entertain for the conductor. 
The principal singers were admirable without exception. 


The second evening concert consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian Symphony,” Loreley fragment, and 
march of the priests in Athalie ; Beethoven’s over- 


| ture to Leonora; and a great many favorite vocal 


pieces, Italian, German and English, by the same 
singers named above. A new song, “Good mor- 
row,” was sung by Marto with “surprising purity 
of English elocution.” A choral part-song by Mrs. 
M. BartTHoLoMew was loudly encored. 

On Thursday morning was a densely crowded 
audience and a splendid performance of the Messiah, 
which however was without novelty, except that the 


| audience stood up during two other choruses, as well 





as the “ Hallelujah.” In the evening a third of those 
intolerably long concerts. Beethoven’s “ Pastoral 
Symphony ;” overtures to Zell and Weber's “ Ru- 
ler of the Spirits;” Mr. Howard Glover’s “Tam 
O’Shanter” cantata ; the sestet from Don Juan, tenor 
air from Zuuberfléte, trio from Cosi fan tutte; and 
various songs by the singers before named,—all 
were sat through by the Birmingham amateurs. 
Prince Albert’s “Invocation to Harmony,” for solos 
and chorus, was of course much applauded. 

The fourth day opened with Beethoven’s “ Mount 
of Olives,” in which the principal singers were Mme. 
Rudersdorff, Herr Reichardt and Mr. Weiss. This 
was followed by Mozart’s Requiem, the soli parts by 
Castellan, Miss Dolby, Gardoni and Formes. Then 
came fragments of Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,” in- 
cluding many of the airs and recitatives as well as 
choruses, but in promiscuous order. The national 
anthem concluded, as it had inaugurated the musical 
performances. 





Sie. Gorpictanr’s Concert.—(From the Atheneum, 
Aug. 4.)—Could an audience be gathered at this late 
period of the season to hear the most gracious and taste- 
ful of modern Canzoni elegantly sung, Signor Gordigiani 
ought to have had a crowded room on Tuesday, instead 
of the scanty assemblage which answered his call. 
Truth to say, however, the Signor's compositions come 
hardly within the domain of concert-music. They belong 
rather to the oriel,_—to the terrace,—to the intimate circle 
made up of one refined singer and a few listeners,—to our 
choicest ours of quiet pleasure, in which, while nothing 
recondite is demanded, nothing that is common-place can 
be endured. More than ever on Tuesday, when some 
half-dozen of Signor Gordigiani’s compositions were 
introduced, did we feel their completeness and grace. 
‘ Impressione’ a delicious romanza sung by Signor Ciabatta 
— L' Esule,’ by Signor Belletti 11 Giuoco della Morra, 
by Signor Bettim: and Ciabatta—and ‘£ m’ é venuto un 
abbagliore, by Miss Dolby, are all, after their kind, trin- 
kets, if not “gems.” As if, moreover, to show how 
completely Signor Gordigian may claim credit as foun- 
der of a school, two specimens, by Signori Pinsuti and 
Campana, were added, in which the Tuscan composer's 
manner has been obviously and fairly well imitated. A 
Madame Withelmy, an average German soprano who is 
new to London, made her appearance on this oceasion. 
Signor Belletti sang Peter's romance from ‘ L’ Etoile’ so 
finely as to make us wish he had sung the entire part 
here. _ Herr Halle played, also M. Paque. Signor Gor- 
digiani accompanied his own Canzoni, and, we suppose, 
he may be allowed to do what he likes with his own pro- 
perty. But how is it that so many Italian maestri, full 
of grace in their vocal thoughts, are so heavy and cruel 
in their treatment of the pianoforte? Is it that they do 
not care ?—that they will not hear ?—or that they cannot 
learn to play ? 





Sr. PererspurG:—A plan is on foot to establish a 
musical institution on a grand scale; in which every de- 
partment of musical knowledge is to be cared for; in 
order that, at last, all performers, from chorus singers to 
solo artists, and from instrumental players to composers, 
shall be natives—a kind of musical Know-nothing move- 
ment. The Emperor has accepted the plan. The insti- 
tution will be supported from the State treasury. Gen. 
Lvoff, who has lately changed his position from officer to 
Senator, and is otherwise high at court, has been ap- 
pointed first in the direction, and is to carry out the plan. 

The Russian version of Meyerbeer’s Eloile du Nord is 
completed. 

Viexna.—In the season last closed 17 various operas 
were performed: namely, the Barber nineteen times; 


Rigoletto, seven times; Trovatore, seven; Mosé ten times; 
Linda, twice; Ernani, five times; 


Lucrezia, five times; 








Traviata, (new) twice; Pasquale, three times; Marco 
Visconti, by Petrella, four times; Cristina de Svegia, by 
Tha!berg, (new) three times; Otello, twice; Maria di 
Rohan and Lucia, each twice: Don Giovanni, twice. By 
a comparison of the composers, it will be seen that the 
grand maestro Rossini still bears away the palm, despite 
modern composers: namely, Rossini had twenty-six 
evenings; Verdi, twenty-one evenings; Donizetti, four- 
teen; Petrella, four; Bellini, three; Thalberg, three; 
Mozart, two. 

The debuts of the opera have followed each other with 
great rapidity Friiulein Hoffman, as Leonora in Stradella: 
Friiulein Weiser) as Matdlda in Tell; Herr Kubly and 
Herr Schmidt from Prague. But the most successful debut 
was that of Friiulein Luise Meyer, from Prague. In her 
we havea Prima Donna worthy of the name.—N. Y. 
Musical World. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
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The New York Academy of Music announces a 
season of forty nights of Opera, to commence the 
first of October. Besides the singers already men- 
tioned as engaged, rumor mentions Mlle. Atprnt, 
a mezzo-soprano, and our townsman Mr. H. Mit- 
LARD. Miss Henser has already joined the troupe 
and is to appear in Meyerbeer’s Robert, Huguenots, ete. 
her parts in which she has been industriously study- 
ing with her old and faithful teacher in this city, 
Mme. Arnoutt. Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile du Nord is 
also said to stand upon the programme. Friends of 
WALLACE too are urging the adoption of two new 
operas by him. One called the “Amber Witch”, 
with a libretto by Cuortey, of the Atheneum, he 
has just finished for Vienna....PARopr goes off 
concertizing with StraKoscn, after giving several 
much be-praised concerts in New York. By the 
way, of poor TruFF1, whom Parodi, by sheer force 
of that physico-tragic intensity which the Italians 
admire, unfairly eclipsed, when Maretzex first 
brought her to New York to eclipse Jenny Lrnp(!), 
we find pleasant news in ‘ L’Aboyeur’s” letters to 
the Evening Gazette. He writes from Milan: 

“ My first visit in the city was made to our old 
friends Signor and Signora BENEDETTI (formly Sig- 
nora Truffi,) well known throughout America as two 
of the best operatic artistes who have ever visited our 
country—and no less worthy of esteem in their pri- 
vate characters, than for their remarkable musical and 
histrionic ability. They are only passing the summer 
at Milan on account of its healthiness, Forli, their 
place of residence, about forty miles from Bologna, 
being at present one of the towns most severely 
scourged by the cholera. I received a most cordial 
greeting from both, and found them in fine condition 
of health aud spirits. ‘They have one beautiful child, 
a girl of little more than two years old, seemingly 
the very crown of their happiness. They speak of 
America in the warmest terms of admiration, and of 
their many friends there in expressions of the most 
affectionate remembrance. Signora Benedetti, since 
her return home, has sung two seasons of about eight 
months each, with great success, both of esteem and 
profit—one at Corfu, the last at Bucharest. Bene- 
detti’s voice is is quite restored, but he has not re- 
sumed his profession since his return to Italy. They 
have both a great desire to revisit America, where I 
am sure they would receive as warm a welcome as 
they or their friends could wish for.” 

The Pittsfield Seminary for young ladies, in which 
music is recognized as one of the most important 
branches of a true education, is fortunate in the pos- 
session of so able and earnest-minded a teacher, as 
Mr. E. B. Oriver. At a recent examination of 
the school, prizes were awarded for musical profi- 
ciency, and the exercises had their finale in a musical 
entertainment, furnished from the unaided resources 
of the pupils and with a programme of a much higher 
order than we had learned to expect from boarding 
schools. Among the pieces played were the over- 
tures to Zancredi and “Magic Flute” for six and 
eight hands, a Sonata by Beethoven, a Sonatina by 
Kuhlau, and lighter pieces; and there were sung a 




















two-part song by Mendelssohn, German songs by 
Abt and Kiicken, a trio: “Summer”, by Horn, &c. 
The Congregationalist closes a report of it in these 
words : 

“And when we add, that the whole passed off 
without any approach to failure in a single part, that 
difficult overtures arranged for two, three and four 
performers upon the piano, were given with almost 
perfect precision, it must be allowed to show much 
aptness and skill in the pupils and ability and thor- 
oughness on the part of their instructors. The se- 
lection of music was in a high degree classical, and 
whether vocal or instrumental, was executed with 
much correctness and taste, the piano playing of the 
young ladies especially exhibiting a neatness, deli- 
cacy and force, not often found in similar cireum- 
stances. I believe there was but one feeling on the 
part of those who listened to the entertainment, that 
of delightful admiration.” 


Some of our readers will be interested by the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the London Athenaum, about 
one of our old concert favorites : 

“The music written for Mr. C. Kean’s edition of 
King Henry the Eighth, by Mr. J. L. Hatton, and 
published in Pianoforte arrangement by Messrs. 
Campell, Ransford & Co., is good enough to claim 
notice out of the theatre. It consists of an overture, 
entr’actes, pageant music, and the part-song ‘ Orpheus 
with his lute’ This last we set aside, because, 
pleasing and graceful though it be, there was no ne- 
cessity for it to supersede former settings of Shak- 
speare’s exquisite lyric by Linley and Bishop :—the 
last, one of Sir Henry’s best two,part-songs. But the 
instrumental music is of good quality, as regards 
the ideas, and not second hand German,—in part, 
because Mr Hatton has properly wrought up old 
English themes and metres,—but in part, also, 
because there is a certain stuff of nationality in him. 
Why this should not have been developed more freely 
and forcibly than is the case,—why Mr. Hatton, who 
writes such fresh English glees and such clever En- 
glish incidental stage-music, should not yet have 
approached English opera nearer than his ‘ Pascal 
Bruno,’ which was produced at Vienna,—we need 
not now inquire. Enough to say that this music to 
‘Henry the Eighth’ is calculated to do credit both to 
the composer and to the theatre which commissioned 
the composer to write it. 

VieuxtTemps, the most classical of violinists, and 
Servals, the violoncellist, have been giving concerts 
in Paris to the delight of the truest music-lovers, but 
to far smaller housesthan the clap-trap virtuosos draw. 
The Gazette Musicale says that in their unworldly 
artist-like simplicity they compete at disadvantage 
with the dazzling humbugs of the day and need some 
shrewd caterer to prepare the way for them ; and sug- 
gests that some Barnum, who should give eight or 
ten Quartet soirées in a year, with four such artists 
as Servars, Stvort, Vieuxtemes and A.arp, 
the three last taking first and second violin and alto 
by turns, would richly remunerate both them and 
himself; for classical chamber music “has in Paris 
its public, its dilettanti, who are as little learned and 
as ridiculous as those of the Théatre Italien, but 
who nevertheless serve the propagation of the fine 
works of Mozart, Weber and Beethoven.” 

We have not yet heard and seen Racnet, but we 
cannot doubt that there is much truth in the following 
remarks of the Musical Review : 

“ Mdlle. Rachel belongs to music as much as the 
French recitative style, from Lully to Meyerbeer, 
belongs to music, or as the great dramatic singers of 
the French opera, the Duprezs, the Nourrits, the 
Rogers, do. Not only this, but we think also, that 
only considered from this point of view can she be 
fully understood. For, if you will adopt the modern 
principle of acting, you would be sometimes at a loss 
to understand how Mdlle. Rachel can throw, with an 





























morendo, 
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immense volubility, like the Italian parlando style, 
two or three lines of her author into your ears, with 
one breath, while, isemodiately afterwards, she is as 
slow as a “grave” piece of the old masters. The 
more we think about it, the oftener we hear her, the 
more we are inclined to class her with the musical 
celebrities of the world. The modern Germans have 
or rather restored, what they call, “ Das 
erhihete Sprachvermégen,” or that music which arises 
from the strengthened accent of the words, and which 
may be considered as one of the principal features in 
If ever this musical 


invented, 


dramatic music of the future. 
drama of the future comes to exist, the modern Ger- 
mans, in our opinion, will be mostly indebted for it 
Malle. who anticipates that  erhihete 
Sprachverrmégen” more than anybody else. The 
verses of Corneille and Racine pour into our ears 
There 


to Rachel, 


with all the usual musical accessories. is 
piano, forte, sometimes a sforzando, which takes your 
breath away ; there is crescendo, decrescendo, and a 
which is really dying, and makes your 
very heart ache. Besides, there is that melodious- 
ness and command of tone which can only be ob- 
who wants 


tained by immense study. Every body 


to hear variety, brilliancy, and powers of modulation, 
must go and hear Rachel; she is decidedly the great- 


est modulatrice existing.” 


Willis’s Journal publishes a circular, issued by a 
number of the leading American musicians in New 
York (Messrs. Hitt, Brisrow, Dopwortn, «ec ,) 
calling a meeting of professors and amateurs to “take 
into consideration the practicability of effecting an 
organization for giving a Musical Festival, on a plan 
similar to those givenin Europe.” The meeting was 
appointed for the 12th; we have not heard the result. 

. The same paper states that Sig. Bapracr, who 
was reported as about to sail for Europe, will remain 
in this country....The LAGRANGE troupe, previous 
to the ope sing of ‘the Academy, have been giving, or 
it would scem, announcing and not giving 
Cincinnati and elsewhere, as they did 
here and Providence. The two dollar 
tickets would not sell....Erarp, it 
one thousand of his grand pianos yearly to the Uni- 
ted States. 


rather, 
concerts in 
in Boston 


is said, sent 


Musical Journals, of one class or another, are 
springing up in all parts of the country with such 
rapidity that one can scarcely keep the run of them. 
Most of them are cheap affairs, got up to serve the 
psalm-hook-making or singing-school teaching enter- 
prises of their respective conductors and “ profes- 
And as in most instances we have seen but 


and then heard no more of 


sors.” 

or two numbers, 
the inference would seem to be that they are 
quite short-lived. They hail 
Maine, from the hills of New Hampshire, 
nutmeg valleys of Connecticut, from the 
settlements of the far West, as well as 


one 
them, 
from the woods of 
from the 

“music 
of the future” 


from the huge steam factories of psalmody in the 


big cities. To-day we have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the first number of one which has at least 
the merit of overflowing good nature and civility, in 
refreshing contrast with the bitterness and pettiness 
of so many of its predecessors. It hails from Gonic, 
New Hampshire, and bears the title of “Whitehouse’s 
Musical Herald”, 
the “music of the masses”, and with a view particu- 
larly to the interests and success of “the New Eng- 
land Bards”, to wit, Whitehouse’s, whom we take to 
of the 
It commences its career with a most cor- 


published monthly. It goes in for 


be one numerous companies of travelling 
minstrels. 
dial and fraternal greeting to the three established 
musical Journals of New York and Boston, gratui- 
tously publishing their prospectuses, commending 
them to still wider patromng, and impartially dis- 
tributing its “veneration”, its “ prodigious affection” 


What can 
we do less than return thanks and hope that the 


and its commendation among the three, 


DWIGHT’S 


JOURN NAL OF MU 


SIC. 








Dunielt Herald, all the way from Gonic, New Hamp- 
shire, may reap all the success it shall deserve. 


The rehearsals of the Menpetssonn CHoRAL 
Society, we understand, commence on Monday 
evening, Oct. Ist, at Chapman Hall, with Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio of “ St. Paul,” under the direction of 


Cart BERGMANN. 





Shwight’s § dournal of Atlusic. 
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Musical Prospects of the coming Season. 

The disastrous concert season of the last winter 
in our city seems to have a somewhat paralyzing 
influence on those organizing efforts which should 
by this time have entirely ripened, for the first 
class of concerts in the season fast approaching. 
And yet every one says, and every one feels, that 
there is now a strong reac tion from the past year’s 
musical indifference, and that any really fine con- 
certs of the highest order, properly arranged and 
guaranticd, must be quite certain to be welcomed 
We speak of 


which always 


with a keen return of appetite. 


course mainly of those concerts, 
constitute the vital pivot on which our whole 
of the 


Concerts of a grand orchestra, such 


musical winter turns, great Symphony 
as we have 
had in times past, for twenty years or more, from 
the old of Musie, the Musical 


Fund Society, and more recently and most sue- 


Academy from 
cessfully from the Germania Society, alas! now 
no more. Other concerts, Oratorio, Quartet and 


Quintet, miscellaneous, we shall doubtless have, 
and good ones; but it is on the living presence 
amid all, of a true orchestra, performing the mas- 
ter-pieces of musical Art, that the pervading high 


tone and enthusiasm of all depends. Without 


such an orchestra, in the constant practice of 


such music, of the great symphonies and overtures, 
the instrumental musicians themselves lose tone, 
and sink, under the drudgery of theatre and band 
playing, to the unaspiring level of what the Ger- 
mans call Musikanten, or hack musicians. 

doubt 
the f 


we shall 
t leader 


Such an orchestra we cannot 


The 


Where there is the demand 


yet have. materials exist; 


exists. are ‘re must 


come the supply. There are fine occasions near 


at hand to give special éclat to such a series of 


concerts. There is in December a birth-dav an- 


niversary of BEETHOVEN, which will become of 


special interest, if we are to have Crawford's 
statue of the great composer inaugurated in our 
Music Hall; and the 27th of next January will 
be the one hundreth anniversary of the birth-day 
t Mozart! Shall such providential invitations 
be neglected ? 

We are happy to be able to say that there is 
now a serious movement on foot, whose success 
admits scarcely of a doubt, 
of a series of’ classical orchestra concerts in the 
Musie Tall, Cart BerGMann 
ductor, with an orchestra of at least fifty mem- 


for the arrangement 


with as con- 


‘bers, and with most positive guaranty that what- 


shall 
fulfilled to the letter as well as in the spirit. 


be announced shall be 
Of 
course the musical public will be called upon to 


ever pre yoTammMe 


do their part. We hope to announce more defi- 
nately in our next. 

Ifa series of regular evening orchestral con- 
certs gains successful headway, then of course 








iiheaiaea “ Rehearsals,’, so-called, and all the 
natural off-shoots from the well-rooted centre, will 
in due time appear, and we shall again become 
familiar with great instrumental music given by 
a sufliciently large as well as well-trained orches- 
tra to tell upon the larger public. 

There will of course also be smaller orchestras 
connected with our choral societies, and we have 
already stated that the Mendelssohn Society con- 
template coupling Symphonies with their choral 
performances on Sunday evenings, to be played 
by the orchestra under the same able director 
above named. Perhaps, too, Mr. ZERRATIN, who 
conducts the other two societies, and who devel- 
oped such good powers as a conductor last winter, 
may see encouragement to revive his “ Orchestral 
Union” 


So much for orchestras. 


afternoon concerts. 

Of Oratorio concerts 
the prospect is richer than ever. Our three soci- 
eties have not been losing time, but are organized 
and drilling for a hearty campaign. The Men- 
DELSSOUN Cora Socrery, and the Musican 
Epucation Society both 
weekly rehearsals on the first Monday evening of 
October; the former with Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul,” the latter with Handel’s “ Jepbtha.” The 
HANpEL and Haypn Society, under Cari 
ZeRRAUN, are already rehearsing Handel’s 
“ Solomon”. “ Elijah” is also talked of by the 
Mendelssohn Choral. The “ Messiah” will of 
course have due honor at Christmas time, and 
there is talk of the societies combining forces. If 
they do, we trust they will not neglect the oppor- 
tunity, before they separate, of also doing justice 
to Handel's grandest choral work, the “ Israel in 


commence their 


Egypt.” 

Of Classical Chamber Music there can be no 
lack. The MENDELSSOUN QUINTETTE CLUB 
have no discouraging memories .of the last year 
to damp their ardor. In spite of hard times, 
theatrical distractions, fickleness of the great pub- 
lic, they found their public true and succeeded 
in attaching it to them by stronger ties than ever. 
Of Mile. De LaAmorre’s intentions and of the 
German Trio of Messrs. GARTNER and associ- 
ciates, we hear not, but presume they will be in 
the field, as they were last year. And, what we 
did not have last year, making that year poorer 
than its predecessors, the re-assembling of such 
artistic talent in our city as that of Orro DREsEL, 
BerG@MANN, ScuvuttTzeE and MEISEL, gives us 
strong hopes of a revival of those choicest classi- 
cal soirées, which cannot be forgotten. 

Of miscellaneous, “ star” concerts, 
Opera, &c., our chances are as well known to our 


of Italian 


readers as to us. 


re 


The Piano-Forte. 

We spoke last week of the uses and abuses of 
this most serviceable and, under true conditions, 
really beautiful instrument. We threw out the 
suggestion that the Liszts and Thalbergs, the 
concert virtuosos, the wonder-players, have carried 
piano-playing to the extreme in one direction, and 
that, if there is to be a further progress, compo- 
sers and pianists must come back to the starting- 
point of simple, natural expression and pro- 
ceed anew. The mischief done to music by the 
temptation to mere dazzling mechanical facility, 
offered by the piano, was strongly stated in the 
letter from the German, which formed the text 
for our remarks, and is still more enlarged upon 
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in another letter, which we translate to-day, 
about the Virtuosos. 

The Piano-forte, it must be considered, is a 
parlor instrument, and does not properly belong 
to concerts, at least not to concerts on a large 
scale. To this more showy, public purpose it has 
been perverted, forced, by virtuosos, into a degree 
of power and brilliancy, often remarkable indeed, 
but beginning where the genuine, less ambitious, 
real musical expression and soulful sweetness of 
the instrument leave off. It can be, it is made 
strong, it is made brilliant, it is made to seem to 
do almost the work of an orchestra, and still more 
to display the marvellous rapidity of finger, fiery 
strength of nerve, and preternatural wide grasp 
of harmonies, of the concert-player, who would 
keep himself in the foreground ; but in doing all 
this does it not in some sort immolate itself? And 
has not this concert magnifying of its power en- 
gendered a whole false school of compositions re- 
markable for anything but the true soul of music ? 

The piano produces its tones originally in an 
artificial and mechanical manner: namely by the 
percussion of the hammer, provoking the vibra- 
tion of the string, so that there leaps out an ex- 
plosive kind of tone, beginning for the most part 
too loud and vanishing upon the instant :—a tone 
which has not its prototype in the agreeable musi- 
cal sounds of nature, unless exceptionally, since the 
human voice, the vibration of wind-swept strings, 
all wind instruments, swell and diminish their 
tones with a prolonged and audible gradation. 
And in this very crescendo and diminuendo it is 
that real musical expression on the part of single 
tones resides. Not, of course, that there are not 
legitimate occasions for a more sudden, short and 
fiery accent, for the style called staccato, &e. 
But these are properly occasional, 

Now the piano, by softer and more gentle usage, 
within narrower range of audience, does allow truly 
sweet, expressive, singing music to be wooed from 
its strings; whereas to make it serve the virtuoso 
concert end it has to be forced into an exaggera- 
tion of its mechanical, percussive principle, and 
so the loss of simple musical expression has to be 
made up, or covered up, by lightning-like succes- 
sions of notes, prodigious arpeggio passages, &e., 
in a word by the invention of all those modern 
musical pyrotechnics, which turn the heads of un- 
musical young people. 

With this development of piano-playing, natu- 
rally and necessarily the progress of piano-making 
has kept pace. Hence in the first place the as- 
tonishing multiplication of pianos, which sends 
them into every village in our land, and over- 
hangs the upper part of ‘Washington Street with 
so many tall, vast, beetling edifices, labelled 
“piano manufactory,” that a stranger must sup- 
pose it the main business of Boston. Hence in 
the next place the tendency to one point, with 
(allowing for various degrees of excellence) well- 
nigh equal results in the perfection of the instru- 
ment by various makers. The differences are in 
perfection of material and workmanship, rather 
than in essential character. 
the other. 


Each maker imitates 
There is one better than another, but 
none so essentially different from others, that the 
art of piano-making can be said to have achieved 
a real progress for a number of years past. And 
for very much the same reason that it is next to 
impossible to tell which is the best among the 


wonderful piano virtuosos, who have so multiplied 
of late. 





There have been a great many so-called “ im- 
provements,” “attachments,” &c., invented to the 
piano of late years. But they have come to 
nought, chiefly because they were not legitimate, 
because they tried to make the piano something 
else than the piano, instead of making more of 
what is found in the legitimate vibration of the 
string struck by hammers. There have of course 
been improvements enough, and very important 
ones of a mechanical nature, in perfecting the ae- 
tion, increasing and equalizing the power and 
brilliancy of the tone. But the poetic, sympa- 
thetic, soul-winning character of its tone has cer- 
tainly not been developed in any thing like the 
same proportion. It has been a matter of common 
doubt whether it ever could be. If it ever is to 
be, is it not natural to look for it in the direction 
of that softer, sweeter, more expressive, parlor 
character of the instrument which has been so 
Will it not come 
from that invention which shall purify the primi- 


long eclipsed by virtuosity ? 


tive tone from all foreign admixture, emancipate 
it from its wood and iron bondage, reduce the 
tone, as it were, to its essence, and prolong it to 
the ear? It was in this point of view that we 
found ourselves awakened to a new hope by the 
interesting experiment of Mr. Robinson’s “ Swell- 
Mute,” briefly noticed in our columns a few weeks 
since. How much it may lead to, we cannot pre- 
sume to judge, but that it points in so true a diree- 
tion as to merit the examination of pianists and 
piano-makers, seems as clear as day-light. 





ee 


We had the pleasure of listening one afternoon 
last week to a Te Deum composed by our towns- 
man, Mr. Francis Boort, at present residing 
in Florence. It was sung, by way of trial, in the 
Stone Chapel, by a quartet oi voices, chiefly 
belonging to the choir of the chapel, in the pre- 
sence of a small invited company. The piece 
opens with a spirited and lively strain of praise, 
ina simple fugued style that reminded one of 
some of Calcott’s and other old English Glees, 
This 
leads into an elaborate soprano solo, thoroughly 
Italian, perhaps almost operatic in its manner, 
yet very beautiful of its kind, and really pathetic ; 
at least so we found it in the exquisite singing of 
Miss Evisr Hensier, whose fine voice we fear 
we shall not soon have another opportunity to 
hear in any music apart from Italian opera. 
Next came a short bass solo, with interjectional 
choral responses, which made us think very much 


yet wanting not in dignity and seriousness. 


of Rossini’s “ Moses” and Stabat Mater, sung by 
Mr. ApAms; then a pleasing contralto solo, in 
the rich voice and chaste style of Miss Twicn- 
ELL; and then the finale, a good strong piece of 
harmony, with some striking modulation, and a 
good deal of character. Asa whole we found the 
music interesting, and more so on the second 
hearing. Compared with the severe and plain 
old English Episcopal models, this Te Deum 
would be called rather light, bordering on the 
secular and Italian operatic, and by no means 
chiming with the notions of our strict friend 
“ Counterpoint”. But we have heard a great 
deal of so-called solemn and severe church music, 
which had not half so much religious feeling in 
it. Mr. Boott has certainly a true vein of melody 
in him, as we knew of old by his clever little songs 
published under the name of “ Telford”. And 
this gift he has been zealously improving by long 
and careful studies, with the more learned Italian 
masters, in the contrapuntal science. 








(JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office. 





Advertisements. 


HISTORY OF THE FLUTE. 
HOSE who would be informed of the peculiarities in the 
construction of the various kinds of FLUTES, would do 
well to send for BADGER’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE FLUTE, No. 181 Broadway, N Y. Price one shilling, 
and post paid to any part of the United States. 
New York, Sept. 15, 1855. 4t 
TIOIR SINGERS. — A Lady and Gentleman, Soprano and 
/ Bass, are desirous of making an engagement to sing in a 
Church Choir in the City. Well acquainted with all kinds of 
Church music. yddress X. J. at this office. 





CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
May be addressed at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Washington St. 





HE undersigned begs leave to announce, that he will open 
next month a CLASS IN HARMONY or THOROUGIL 
BASS, for Organists, Music Teachers, and others wishirfy to 
study this science, to commence on Thursday, Oct. 4th, and 
continue each Thursday afternoon, from 38 to 5 o’clock, at his 
residence, No. 976 Washington st. 
The instructions will consist in Theory, Thorough Bass 
playing, Modulation and Extemporizing. : 
Terms, $8 in advance for 24 lessons. 
$15 3t A. WERNER. 
GEORGE W. PRATT, 

OF THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 
Teacher of Singing, Harmony and Counterpoint, 
In private lessons or classes. 

RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 





MR. CORELLI 
Begs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will he 
resumed at the Messrs. CHICKERING’s Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, as last season. Applications may be made 
at the Messrs. Chickering’s Warerooms, (Masonic Temple,) or 
at Mr. Corelli’s residence, 47 Hancock street. Sep8 2m 





MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 
Has the honor to announce that she is now prepared to re- 
open her MORNING and AFTERNOON CLASSES for the 
instruction of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

(>> Terms, Fifteen Dollars for Twen'y-Four Lessons. 

Mite. GanrietLe De Lamotte met with the most brilliant 
success last winter, showing how rapid and sure is the progress 
of her pupils under the Class System, which is the same 
adopted in all the Conservatories of Europe 

For Classes and Private Lessons apply at Mlle. Gabrielle De 
Lamotte’s residence, 55 Hancock street. 


MR. DE LAMOTTE 
Begs leave to announce that he is now ready to resume 
INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH, 
either by Classes or Private Lessons. 
Mr. De Lamotte may be addressed at his residence, 55 TWan- 
cock street. Sep8 2m 








ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 
May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 


MOSES IN EGYPT, 
AS performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
{A Composed by Rossini, translated and adapted by George 
S. Parker. Price $1 50. 
Just published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 


GCs. D. & H. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 Washington Street, 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 
sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. : 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Asso: iation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. j f 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from $45 to $150. 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $150 to $800. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


| (Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N. Y. 


| To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


Woe on Catalogue, No. 8, contains a List of Music 
LIN for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs and Singing 
Con- 
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Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
taining Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns, and An- 
| thems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and 
| 
| 


Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees ; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c. &c. 
Sent postage free for one cent. 
The Vocal parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 
} NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS of Han- 
| del, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. in Vocal Score, with 
| Piano Forte accompaniment. Handel’s Messiah, $1,638 ; Judas 
| Maccabeeus, $1,63; Haydn’s Creation, $1,25. All the Orato- 
rios of these great masters have been published in this series 
at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CIIORUSES. All the Choruses in 
the octavo editions of the Oratorios, may be had distinct in 
Vocal Score with Organ or Piano Forte accompaniment, at 3, 
6, Ofor 13 cents each. 
| NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 
| music in separate vocal parts. In this work are published the 
| whole of the chorus parts of the following Oratorios : 
Handel’s “ Messiah,” price 88 cents each part. 
| 
| 
| 


A Collection of 


Handel’s “ Judas Maccebeeus,” price 388 cents each part. 
Handel’s “ Samson,” price 38 cents each part. 
These parts are printed in the octavo size, with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 
COLLECTION OF GLEES. Novello’s Glee ive, Part Song 
Book, and the Musical Times and Singing Class Circular. For 
| particulars, see Catalogue No. 5, sent postage free for one cent. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 


Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


} 

! in — 

| 

WORKS OF ART. 

HE undersigned have associated themselves under the firm 
| of CHANDLER & CLAPP, as DeaLers iv Works oF Art, 
| to which business they will give their exclusive attention. 

They have taken HOUSE No. 24 WINTER STREET, and fitted 
| up spacious and well-lighted Rooms for the favorable exhibi- 
| tion of Paintings, Drawings, Fine Engravings, etc., of which 
| they have now on hand a large and valuable stock, selected 
| .with great care, and including many rare works by the most 
| 
| 


celebrated masters, both ancient and modern. Persoas inter- 
ested in Works of Art are invited to visit this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collection of Engravings in the 
country, and every convenience for examining them at leisure. 
The stock will be constantly renewed by importations from 
the best Publishing Houses in Europe. 
G. L. CHANDLER, 
GEO. G,. CLAPP. 


| 
! 
| 
| 


Boston, July, 1855. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
wu be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 

| tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, or at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
until October Ist, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. Benpe.ant’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Wednesday afternoon, at 
the same hour. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 

19 §. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHTA. 
(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
| own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
| Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 

France and England. 





L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
| PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPuUusE, 
| TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


PIF YY AAD 


a ; EDWARD L. BALCH, 





SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England ‘states, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 





NEW GLEE BOOK....PRICE 50 CENTS. 
‘e- CONTINENTAL VOCALIST’S GLEE BOOK, Compri- 
sing the Songs, Quartets, &c., of the Continental Vocalists. 
Price 50 cents. 
Just published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


HENRY S. CUTLER, 

PN Peres DP Pre TVR AD 
RVAC CSR U2 es 2 4 AM, 
BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
(>-Communications may be left with OLIveR Dirson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


ETI E Ww ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
yw be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 








MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Suparters and WVaublishers of Alusir, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(G-AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 





IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.——Price Three Dollars. 

7" Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
(GWill return to the city by the lst of October. 


cr. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





OTTO DRESEL 
Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 





CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or @. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





MoDEX: 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 

HE Organ-IHarmonium is an entirely new (patent) musica} 

instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows:—1. Diapason ; 2, 
Dulciana; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy ; 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more especially for 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large publie 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested | 
is respectfully solicited. ' 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons! 


Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (a8 SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George FP, 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, E, 
Bruce, ete. ete. : 
Prices from $60 to $175. 

0G> Cireulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under. 
signed. 
HENRY MASON. } 
EMMONS HAMLIN. 


NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are BRYANT, LOWELL, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B, 
DurRAND, President of the Nutional Academy of Design, Danie, |) 
HunTiIncTon, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged |) 
are LoNGFELLOW, BAYARD TayLor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rey. H, 
W. Beecuer, Rev. SAMUEL Osooop, Rev. H. W. Be.Lows, Hon. |) 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers. A | 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio GREENOUGH, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 


MASON & HAMLIN, i 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms, |} 





From the Cincinnati Gazette. Hl 
We have already strongly recommended Tne Crayon, and |) 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy |} 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, |] 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it |) 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 
Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $8 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. H. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 








CN SNELL 2M Sem eos 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 


nished. Address (post-paid) 
J. S. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoor Sr. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, perline...........66 Pe 

Each subsequent insertion, per line............5 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion $12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...$6.00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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a AAA PAP 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. “ 
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